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of personal feeling, nor, in an age of fulsome dedications, did he
possess the art of flattering with delicacy. James 1 and his family
are naturally the recipients of the grossest adulation, witness the
epigram in which the prayer is offered that the king may live
nineteen hundred years. Owen, as he reminds us, was of the
order of Fratres Minores; he makes no secret of his eagerness
to be patronised and is outspoken in his desire to receive pecuniary
help, a weakness which he shared with Martial. After ceasing to
be master at Warwick, he seems to have been in difficulties, and
it has been stated that, in the latter part of his life, he owed his
support to the kindness of his kinsman archbishop Williams.
About ten years elapsed between his last volume and the death
of 'little Owen, the epigrammaker*; but so little is known of
his career that it is impossible to say whether his silence was due
to the consciousness that he had exhausted a particular vein or
whether other causes were at work. There are signs of falling off
in his later productions, and he seems to have been aware of this.

Of the favourable impression which Owen made upon his con-
temporaries, there can be no doubt His first volume was reissued
within a month, and, during the seventeenth century, his epigrams
were frequently reprinted in England, Holland and Germany.
Camden, in his Remawis, when speaking of the poets of his day
couples Owen's name with those of Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Holland,
Ben Jonson, Campion, Drayton, Chapman, Marston, Shakespeare,
'and other most pregnant wits of these our times whom succeeding
ages may justly admire.* Five English translations of the whole
or part of his epigrams appeared before 1678, the earliest by John
Vicars in 1619. The clumsiness of much in these translations
makes the merit of the original Latin more evident The best
known of the half-dozen French versions (the latest of which
appeared in 1818), that by N. Le Brun (1709), is entirely wanting
in point and concentration. Many attempts to interpret him
were made in Germany, the most conspicuous of which is by
Valentin Lober (1653). He has also been translated into Spanish.

Any effect of Owen on subsequent Latin verse was, naturally,
confined to the epigrammatists.   Caspar Earth, whose own extern
poraneous style was ill-calculated to reproduce Owen's neatness,
frequently addresses him in his work Scioppiw eoccdlenSj and in

Earth, it may be noted, resents Owen's imputation of drinking
habits to the Germans. Bauhusius of Antwerp and Cabillavus,
though their style and subject matter are far other than Owen's,